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2 KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: Ivory Coast, January 1972 
Indicator Unit 1968 1969 1970 1971 Change 
GDP at current prices $ Million 1,171 1,309 1,466* 1,642 * +12% * 
Officially estimated population 1,000's 4,765 4,940 5,115 5 529k +3.5 
GDP per capita US $ 246 266 288 312 +8.3 
Money supply (seasonally adj.) $ Million 209 246 295 317(6) +154 
Operating Budget as amended $ Million 165 180 215 233 +8.6 
Investment & Equipment budget $ Million 72 98 162 152 6.2 
Foreign Debt (Disbursed Only) $ Million 195 226 276+ 337% +222 
Current Balance of Payments $ Million +36 +37 -L, - - 
Change in Forn. Assets (Reserve) $ Million +35 +22 +31 - - 
Domestic Short-term Credit $ Million 189 223 250 289(6) +9.2 
Consumer Prices, European-type 100=1960 127.9 130.0 137.7 143.0(10) +3.8 
Consumer Prices, African-type 100=Feb 1960 137.1 137.9 147.2 148.2(10) +0.1 
Price of construction materials 100=June 196 136.8 138.6 189.0 183.8(6) 43.8 
Coffee purchased from growers 1000 M. tons 210 280 240 270% +13 
Cocoa purchased from growers 1000 M. tons 142 183 180 220 * +22 
Tropical wood (logs) exported 1000 M. tons 2,176 2,696 1,924 2,076(6) -9.8 
Fresh bananas exported 1000 M. tons 147 147 140 139(6) +11.7 
Electrical Power consumed Million kwh 317 370 429 506(6) +14.7 
Industrial Corporations Number 309 355 375 4,00 * +6.7 
Total Exports FOB $ Million 378 «6.426 69 472(8) +3.8 
- Exports to U.S. $ Million 57 59 87 81(8) +7.1 
Total Imports CIF $ Million 280 311 388 393(8) +2.8 
- Imports from U.S. $ Million 17 26 31 28(8) -3.2 
- Imports from E.E.C. $ Million 19%, 209 266 257(8) 4.6 
- Imports from France $ Million 140 14h 179 180(8) 40.6 


EXPLANATION: 
year except (1 


Indicators represent situation for entire calendar year or end of calendar 
) coffee and cocoa purchases (which are for Oct.-Sept. crop year,e.g. 1970-71 


crop year in column headed 1970) and (2) where month of most recent data is shown in pa- 
rentheses (in which case trade indicators have been extrapolated for full year). Change 
is percent by which most recent indicator differs from same situation 12 months earlier. 
Interest rates are not 





Estimates and provisional data indicated with asterisks (*). 
shown because discount rate (3.5 per cent), discountable bank rate (4.5-6.5 per cent), 
and non-discountable bank rate (9 per cent) remained constant throughout 1968-71. 


Rate explained in note on page 4. 


Sources: 


of Industry, CAA, CSSPPA, EECI, BCEAO, IMF. 
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SUMMARY 


In the first twelve years of independence, Ivory Coast has maintained one of the 
highest real growth rates of any country in Africa. The country enjoys fiscal and 
monetary good health, and a new five-year plan (for 1971-75) charts further growth 
paced by a continued high level of public investment. The terms of trade--especially 
due to the presently low world market price of cocoa--have been turning against Ivory 
Coast, however, and current government expenditures have been growing at a rate 
uncomfortably close to that of the Gross Domestic Product. The result for 1972 

has been a certain retrenchment: A development budget of only $126 million (down 

16.3 percent from last year) and an operating budget of $246 million tied to a program 
of cost-cutting under the name of “austerity.” 


Austerity is a word not commonly applied to Ivory Coast because it is a country 

widely known, respected, and even criticized for spectacular achievements and ambitious 
development projects such as Abidjan's continual building boom, the new port of San 
Pedro, and the Kossou hydroelectric project. In 1972, a sugar project and new textile 
center will be launched, a satellite communications station built, and the first wells 
drilled for possible off-shore petroleum. The continually expanding market and 

liberal investment incentives make Ivory Coast an attractive magnet for U. S. business. 


Ivorianization, the government's program to promote local entrepreneurs and to increase 
by far the number of Ivorians employed in their own economy, is in fact creating 
opportunities for management contracts and joint ventures by foreign companies. 

Ivory Coast exports to the United States (primarily coffee and cocoa) total more 

than $80 million. Despite fast-selling imports like construction and air-conditioning 
machinery, aircraft, and office machines, U. S. sales to Ivory Coast fall short of 
purchases. The deficit of more than $50 million is both a challenge and opportunity 

to U. S. exporters. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Unprecedented Growth and the Reasons Why 


Ivory Coast enjoys a deserved reputation for economic growth unprecedented among other 
nations of the developing world not exploiting mineral deposits. In twelve years since 
independence, the sustained growth rate (at current prices) has averaged 12.2 percent 

a year--a real rate (allowing for inflation) of about 8 percent or 4 percent per capita. 
In 1971, the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) exceeded $1.6 billion, and per capita GDP 
topped $300, perhaps the highest of any Black African country.* The balance of payments 
is in surplus; credit and money supply are regularly expanding; and government revenues 
more than cover operating expenditures. There is every reason to believe that the 
present fiscal and monetary good health should continue during 1972 and beyond. Although 
still vigorous, the growth rate will probably decline modestly, as a consequence of the 
presently low world market price for cocoa and because present development projects take 
longer to pay off than did those of the past decade. 


The government's foremost task is to perpetuate conditions which are perceived as 
leading to further economic progress. Aside from continued political stability, the 
condition most frequently discussed is the Ivorian policy of"economic liberalism," 

a fundamental belief in private enterprise and guaranteed free access to the Ivorian 
economy by foreign capital and labor. Certainly, Ivory Coast's record of growth could 
not have been achieved without heavy reliance on foreign aid and investment--princi- 
pally French--and on foreign skills, including several hundred thousand workers from 
neighboring African countries. The government fully intends to honor its commitments 
to foreign participants in the Ivorian economy and actively seeks additional forms of 
cooperation with non-Ivorians. 


On the other hand, Yyorian liberalism has never been a laissez-faire attitude to 

foreign domination. The government has created an impressive array of state institutions 
for regulating the economy and stimulating economic growth. In the decade of the 1970's 
these will be called on increasingly to achieve the second major objective of national 
policy, that of "Ivorianization," the bringing of all sectors under some measure of 
Ivorian management and control, creating private Ivorian capital, and vastly increasing 
the number of Ivorians employed in all levels of the economy. 


*The CFA franc (Communauté Financiére Africaine) is used in Ivory Coast and 12 other 
nations of Francophone Africa. To permit easy comparison, all dollar values in this 
report have been converted at the rate of $1.00 = 277.710 CFA francs which was the "par" 
value in effect from the devaluation of the franc in August 1969 until the devaluation 
of the dollar in December 1971. Current "par" value is $1.00 = 255.785 CFA francs. 
Under the two-tier exchange system, in effect since September 1971, foreign trade 
transactions take place at the official (commercial) rate of exchange which, since 
December 1971, has been held within 2 1/4 percent of "par" value. Tourists and investors 
must buy francs at the free-market (financial) rate which is free to seek its own level 
but, since December, has closely approximated the official rate. The CRA franc is not 
pegged to the dollar or to gold, and the "par" value in dollars derives indirectly 

from the guarantee of the French Government to convert within the Franc zone at the rate 
of 1 French franc = 50 CFA francs. 








6 
Ambitious Goals and Words of Caution 


Ivory Coast's economic and social goals are embodied in a five-year plan approved in 
1971 which maps national growth and development through 1975 with projections as far 
into the future as 1980. Public investment worth more than $900 million is called for 
in the first five year period in order to achieve an overall real growth rate of 7.7 
percent. Agriculture should grow about 4 percent a year and industry at a rate of over 
15 percent. In five years, agriculture will have declined from about 30 percent of GDP 
to 25 percent, and industry (excluding construction and handicrafts) will increase from 
15 to 20 percent. Coffee and cocoa which today comprise 75 percent of all agricultural 
exports (not including timber) will represent only 60 percent in 1980. The decade is 
expected to see a ten-fold increase (to 300,000) in the annual number of tourists, 
creating the basis for a new service industry. 


The plan and Ivory Coast's development in general have a number of critics. Some 
economic experts doubt, with good reason, that the planned rate of investment and growth 
rates will be fully realized. Others warn about certain parts of the system which could 
restrict progress--technical education, for example, or an excessive foreign debt. Some 
critics believe that the common man is not benefitting sufficiently from overall develop- 
ment. But since August 1971, the most articulate critic--and the man most able to do 
something about it--has been the President himself, Felix Houphouet-Boigny. 


In three recent speeches, the President has cited a number of ways in which Ivory Coast 
is vulnerable to world forces it can do little or nothing about: The monetary crisis 
leading to uncertainties in world trade and the declining terms of trade which, for 
Ivory Coast, is especially due to the depressed world price of cocoa. But he has had 
even more to say about his nation's own economic injustices and vulnerabilities, and 
what he calls “the regrettable materialization of our society." To cure these, the 
government must intensify policies favoring regional development, agricultural diversi- 
fication, conservation, domestic savings, the rationalization of distribution systems, 
and professional training. Houphouet has also ordered a re-examination of rural-urban 
migration, the question of productivity, government control of state corporations, and 
the system of incentives to private businesses. 


The President has called in fact for a new policy of "austerity" to reduce waste in 
government and raise the responsiveness of the civil service to the needs of the people. 
He warned that the government's operating budget has rivaled growth of GDP and that the 
portion of the budget spent on personnel costs has been growing too rapidly (surpassing 
50 percent for the first time in 1971). Some of these words of caution are already 
reflected in the 1972 budget and in a program of money-saving measures being implemented 
by a Special Committee of the single political party (PDCI). 


New Achievements and Economic Milestones 
"Austerity," even in mild doses, is an unaccustomed prescription for a country which has 
learned to expect a steady stream of economic accomplishments. Any visitor to Abidjan 
is struck with the obvious signs of prosperity: Well-stocked stores, busy streets, 
humming factories, and never-ending construction boom. Plart openings occur about once a 
week, the port is being expanded, and the skyline is constantly changing. In addition 
to two new hotel buildings and fiveskyscrapers which will rise to more than twenty 
stories, a severely modern pyramid is growing at the center of the city which will be 
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headquarters and a showplace for Ivorian-owned commercial and industrial enterprises. 
At the edge of town stands a 14-story tower and garden apartments, the modest 
beginnings of the 15-square mile "African Riviera," a development designed to combine 
hotels and other tourist facilities with planned urban expansion. 


Prosperity is equally evident in other parts of the country. A second port opened at 
San Pedro in May 1971 which,by the end of the year, was being used to export logs and 
sawn wood at the rate of 50,000 tons a month. New roads are being built to link San 
Pedro to the largely virgin rain forests of the southwest and to lands being opened for 
settlement and agriculture. In the center of the country, a lake has been rising since 
February 1971 behind the $100 million Kossou dam. Power will not flow from the dam to 
Abidjan and Bouake until October 1972, but Kaiser Engineers, the American firm which 
helped build Kossou, is already calculating how to double its output by building a 
second power house several miles downstream. On the ocean in the southeast corner of the 
country, a 250-room tourist hotel managed by the "Club Méditerranée," opened in 
December 1971, giving Ivory Coast the first real test of its wish to attract large 
numbers of foreign tourists. 


In 1972, there should be no diminution of activity: Ground has already been broken 
for a satellite communications earth station near Bingerville. ESSO Exploration is 
scheduled to begin drilling off-shore for petroleum early in the year, perhaps 
February. Work should begin not long thereafter at Ferkéssédougou in the north on an 
irrigated sugar cane plantation and a $20 million sugar refinery, near Grand Béréby 
in the southwest on a new Michelin rubber plantation, and at Dimbokro 100-miles north 
of Abidjan on a new $32 million textile producing center. If final designs prove 
feasible and if enough major steel companies agree to participate, an American firm, 
Pickands-Mather, might give the go-ahead in 1972 for a $500 million iron ore project 
near Man in western Ivory Coast. And several companies are looking into a possible 
pulp mill or other major forest products industry in the southwest. These are the 
ambitious new projects which Ivory Coast is counting on to spark development in regions 
which have not had industries or major plantations, and the list as given here is not 
complete. 


Uncertain Agriculture and the Industrial Gamble. 


Until now, Ivory Coast's development has depended almost entirely on its agriculture. 
Coffee, cocoa, and timber accounted for over 90 percent of exports during 1960, the 
year of independence, and they still account for about 75 percent. The prospects for 
expanding income from coffee and cocoa are uncertain at best: Current crops are the 
highest in history, but both commodities are in chronic world surplus; coffee sales 
are limited by international agreement, and cocoa, which does not yet benefit from 


an agreement, suffers from depressed world prices.* Except in the southwest, the 
number of trees worth cutting for export is fast disappearing, and, even there, the 


government is slowing the rate of exploitation; world demand for tropical hardwoods, in 
any event, has never regained its 1969 peak. 


*The Ivorian Government will undoubtedly take an active role during 1972 in the rene- 
gotiation of the International Coffee Agreement (due to expire in 1973) and in meetings 
organized by UNCTAD to discuss a similar agreement for cocoa. 
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For growth to continue at the planned rate, the agricultural base must be diversified, 
and more value must be added to exports by processing primary products before they are 
shipped abroad. There are already some notable successes for this strategy of develop- 
ment: An instant coffee factory, a cocoa butter plant, hundreds of new acres planted 
in oil palms, coconut palms, rubber trees, and cotton. But for a long time to come 
most of these commodities will be shipped in a raw or semi-processed form. 


With a turnover of more than $400 million predicted for 1972, Ivorian industry will 
have grown nearly nine times since independence. Its stimulus has been the demand for 
agricultural inputs (e.g. vehicles, fuel, sacks, and agricultural chemicals), the 
processing of agricultural raw materials, and import substitution. Today, national 
planners have encountered a real limitation on continuing the same kind of growth; most 
of the industrial products consumed in quantities large enough to support local production 
are already being produced (textiles, cement, flour, soap, batteries, fertilizer) or 
soon will be (light bulbs and sugar, for example). The next generation of industries, 
the planners conclude, must be for export. An expanded wood industry and the pulp mill 
are examples. So is the Dimbokro textile center, which intends to export 70 percent 

of its output, and a tire factory which the government is promoting. Exporting 
industrial goods in significant quantities is new ground for the developing nations of 
Africa; it will require careful attention to the costs of production and unprecedented 
numbers of skilled workers, but this is the gamble which Ivory Coast faces in the 
decade of the 1970's. 


Financial Balances and Lessons in Foreign Trade 


So far, Ivorian accounts are written in black ink. The operating budget is balanced, 
and the balance of trade, net capital movements,* and change in net foreign assets 
(reserves) have all been in Ivory Coast's favor (in each year since 1967). As the 
President said, growth of the operating budget has been rivaling growth of GDP and 

has had to be slowed down for 1972, but tax revenues have had no difficulty in keeping 
pace, 


Only the Special Investment and Equipment Budget (BSIE)--$152 million in 1971--requires 
external financing, and the heavy cost of San Pedro and Kossou over the last two years 
has increased the externally financed portion to about a third. Whereas these and 
other projects will continue to demand sizeable public investment for several years, 
some critics are worried that Ivory Coast could overextend itself and acquire more 

debt service obligations than it can easily repay. The external debt has grown rapidly 
and now exceeds $500 million--counting both the official debt managed by the Autonomous 
Amortization Fund (CAA) and the officially guaranteed debts of public enterprises, 
including undisbursed balances--but total payments are not expected to rise much above 
the current 8 percent of exports. Nevertheless, the warnings have been heeded-~-and 

the BSIE for 1972 has been cut back to $126 million. 


*Ivory Coast's balance of payments are typified by net private outflows offset by 
public inflows. 
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Although mindful of the growing debt, international lending institutions and foreign 
banks have bestowed on Ivory Coast a credit rating second to none in Black Africa. 

The World Bank recently made sizeable loans for highway construction, cocoa improvement, 
and palm oil expansion and is known to be considering rubber plantations and other 
projects. Other credits have been obtained from French, German and Canadian aid agencies, 
the European Development Fund, and the Export-Import Bank of the United States. A 
second Eurodollar loan ($22 million) was made in February 1971 by a consortium of 16 
banks, of which half were American. 


The value of exports has increased steadily for many years, and 1970 was no exception. 
But in that year a spectacular rise in imports so reduced the favorable balance of 
trade--to about $80 million--that the traditionally negative services account exceeded 
the trade surplus and caused a small deficit in the current balance of payments. 
Fortunately, private direct investment, private long-term credits, and official inflows 
about doubled in 1970 and the overall result was a surplus (net increase of reserves) 
of $34 million vs. $22 million in 1969. Exports grew faster than imports in 1971, at 
least in the early months, so the 1971 current account as well as the overall results 
should both be positive. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


US: The Second Supplier and the Second Customer 


The foreign relations of Ivory Coast are dominated by France in nearly every sphere. 
Although France's percentage share has been dropping steadily, the former metropole 
still buys about 30 percent of Ivorian exports and supplies about 45 percent of imports. 
There are four contenders for the honor of running second to such a strong leader--the 
U. S., West Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, but for the moment the United States 
leads in both areas. 


Exports and imports in any one period are likely to be distorted by particular purchases. 
Thus, Ivory Coast statistics for 1970 reflect sizeable aircraft purchases by the 
Abidjan-based international airline, Air Afrique, and they will be again in 1972 when 
Air Afrique takes delivery of the first of three Douglas DC-10 jumbojets. The U. S. 
performance has also beemhelped in each of the last three years by the sale of con- 
struction and earth-moving equipment under various Export-Import Bank credits. 


The traditionally lopsided balance of trade with the United States--a $56 million 
surplus for Ivory Coast in 1970--is explained by the decisions of a relatively few 
corporate buyers in the United States. In 1970 they purchased Ivorian coffee worth 
$63 million (40 percent of Ivorian coffee exports) and cocoa beans worth $16 million 
(17 percent of cocoa exports). Trade in the other direction, from the United States 
to Ivory Coast, is far more diversified, and many exporters must work hard in order to 
make small advances in the trade statistics. Having recently regained second place 
from West Germany (which fell to fourth behind Italy), the U. S. is maybe not doing 
so badly with nearly 8 percent of the market. (In fifth place after the Netherlands, 
Japan has rapidly acquired major status in the Ivorian market and in 1970 became the 
only large country beside France which maintains a trade surplus with Ivory Coast.) 
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The biggest selling American products are heavy equipment, machinery, air conditioning 
and refrigerators, aircraft, office machines, Kraft paper, synthetic textiles, and 
industrial equipment. Other possibilities are being probed--by an American firm which 
is bidding on the sugar complex, for example,and by an enterprising local merchant who 
advertises U. S. carpeting with the slogan "To Buy American = To Buy Quality." Two 
well-known American truck manufacturers have recently made arrangements to sell their 
equipment in Ivory Coast. Several manufacturers of household products are seeking 
greater shares of the increasingly affluent consumer market. 


Construction and other services are ripe for investigation by American organizations. 
One company recently won a contract of over $1 million for highway construction; Kaiser 
Engineers has already been mentioned. By managing the 750-room Hotel Ivoire under 
contract to the Ivorian Government and the private owners, Intercontinental Hotels 
Corporation is demonstrating what U. S. expertise can do in the field of tourism. The 
same U. S. proficiency could be expected in agricultural development, engineering, 

and other services for which Ivory Coast is seeking (and willing to pay for) expert 
assistance. 


US: The Second Investor and Future Opportunities 


Foreign investment is the cornerstone of the “Ivorian miracle," and eighty percent of 
that investment is French. As with foreign trade, the value of French investment 
continues to grow, but the percentage is decreasing as Ivory Coast successfully 
diversifies its foreign economic relations. Abidjan is growing increasingly cosmo- 
politan with factories and other projects clearly identified, not with the French, 
but with German, Italian, Japanese, Egyptian, Lebanese, Dutch, British, Chinese, and 
Israeli interests. Except for the American-managed Hotel Ivoire and for petroleum 
distribution, the American presence is not highly visible--primarily because American 
investments in such sectors as textiles, diamond mining, and commercial banking have 
been as minority partners in joint ventures--but the total value of American investment 
(somewhere between $30 and $40 million) probably ranks second to the French. 


No less an authority than the Minister of Plan noted in 1971 that many if not most 

new investment projects are being pursued by foreign interests other than the French. 
The biggest project on the horizon is the development of iron ore mining which alone 
would nearly double the total amount of foreign investment in Ivory Coast. Other 
major projects or possibilities include petroleum rubber plantations, the sugar complex, 
textiges, tire manufacturing, forest products industries, fisheries, and hotels. The 
policy of Ivorianization has led a number of foreign investors to help form Ivorian 
companies in the services sector: French companies recently joined Ivoriangto create 
coffee and cocoa export houses and a freightforwarding firm, the British provide 
technical expertise for the first Ivorian insurance company, as do the Israelis for an 
Ivorian ‘construction company. Americans and Ivorians have just formed a long-distance 
trucking operation. 


Whether they contemplate Ivorian participation or not, potential investors find a ready 
welcome in Ivory Coast. A generous investment code already helps over sixty new 
industries by exonerating them from paying taxes and import duties for ten years. 
Expropriation and nonconvertibility would be anathema to the stated policy of opennes 
to the outside world. This aspect of "liberalism," and Ivory Coast's proven record 

of sustained growth, have attracted a number of Americans to investigate investment 


il 


possibilities. Despite the obvious language barrier and the difficulties which might 
be expected in launching any new venture or entering any new market, many more 
Americans would also be well advised to consider Ivory Coast as an attractive base 
for economic expansion. 


For Information and Assistance 


Four American banks--Banker's Trust, First National City, Morgan Guaranty, and Bank 

of America--are shareholders in the Ivorian commercial banks, and the last named has 

a resident representative. Most large American banks have correspondence arrangements 
with one or more local banks. Chase International Investment Corporation and Lazard 
Freres of New York have quity participation in the Ivorian Industrial Development 
Bank (BIDI). 


The Ivory Coast Government has five offices in the United States: The Embassy at 
2424 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20008, the Embassy's Development 
Office at 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017, a Consulate at 9000 Sunset 
Boulevard (Suite 1402), Los Angeles, California 90069, the Mission to the United 
Nations at 46 East 74th Street, New York, New York, and an office of the Price 
Stabilization and Support Fund for Agricultural Products (CSSPPA) at 120 Wall Street, 
New York, New York. 


Further information may also be obtained from the v. S. Department of Commerce or its 
field offices throughout the United States. 


The following recent publications in French and English contain helpful background 
information: 


The African Riviera (pub. 1970), Detailed project description published in English by 
the MAFIT Trust Corporation, Ltd., Geneva, Switzerland, pp. 132. 


Cote d'Ivoire 1960-1970: Dix Ans de Developpement Economique et Social (pub. 1971), 
Special issue of Marches Tropicaux et Mediterraneens (190 Boulevard Haussmann, 


Paris 8©, France) dated October 30, 1971 (No. 1355), pp. 3111-3276; price 55 French 
francs; version in English will be published early in 1972. 


Cote d'Ivoire 1960-1970: Dix Ans de Progres (pub. 1970), Independence Anniversary 
Commemorative Volume issued by the Service de Presse, Presidence de la Republique 
Abidjan, pp. 182. 


Cote d'Ivoire: Special Investissements (pub. 1970), Special issue of Le Moniteur 
Africain du Commerce et de 1'Industrie (13 Avenue Jean-Jaures, Dakar, Senegal), 


June 1970, pp. 40. 


Deuxieme Esquisse du Plan Quinquennal de Developpement 1971-1975 (pub. 1970), Draft 


five-year development plan issued by the Ministere du Plan, Abidjan, pp. 395. 


L'Economie Ivoirienne, (pub. 1971), Second edition of a special publication by the 
Bulletin de 1’ Afrique Noire (EDIAFRIC La Documentation Africaine, 57 Avenue d'Iena, 
Paris 16€, France), pp. 330; price 180 French francs by air. 
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The Economy of the Ivory Coast (pub. 1969), by Marvin P. Miracle (University of 
Wisconsin), Chapter 4 in "The Economies of Africa," ed. by P. Robson and D. A. Lury, 
Northwestern University Press, Evanston, pp. 194-235. 


Investir en Cote d'Ivoire: Guide Pratique de l'Investisseur (pub. 1971), Practical 
Information for Investors published by the Ministere du Plan, Abidjan, pp. 96. 


The Ivory Coast Market (pub. 1968), third special issue in English of Marches Tropicaux 
et Mediterraneens (190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8©, France) dated June 29, 1968 
(no. 1181), pp. 108; price 35 French francs. 


The Ivory Coast Republic: West Africa's Most Prosperous Country (pub. 1969), 
Advertising Supplement to the New York Times of December 14, 1969; pp. 16. 


Market for U. S. Products in the Ivory Coast (pub. 1966), by G. Michael Bache (Bureau 


of International Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce), Supplement to "International 
Commerce," U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., pp. 86. 


Market Share Reports, Ivory Coast, 1965-69 (pub. 1971), International Marketing 
Information Service (IMIS), U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., pp. 64, 


MSR 71-90033. 


Trade List - Ivory Coast - Business Firms, (pub. Sept. 1971), Bureau of International 
Commerce (BIC), U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., pp. 51, price $1.00. 
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